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The Prince continues to grieve and muse. 


Ar this time the sound of music proclaimed 
the hour of repast, and the conversation was 
concluded. The eld man went away suffi- 
ciently discontented to find that his reasonings 
had produced the only conclusion which they 
were intended to prevent. But in the decline 
of life shame and grief are of short duration ; 
whether it be that we bear easily what we have 
borne long, or that, finding ourselves in age 
less regarded, we less regard others; or, that 
we look with slight regard upon afflictions, to 
which we know that the hand of death is about 
to put an end. 

The prince, whose views were extended to 
a wider space, could net speedily quiet his emo- 
tions. He had been before terrified at the 
length of life which nature promised him, be- 
cause he considered that in a long time much 
sar'st he endured : he now rejoiced in his youth, 
because In many years much might be done. 

This first beam of hope, that had been ever 
darted into his mind, rekindled youth in his 
cheeks, and doubled the lustre ofhiseyes. He 
was fired with the desire of doing semething, 
though he knew not yet, with dictinctness, 
either end or means, 

He was now no longer gloomy and unsocial ; 
but, considering himself as master ef a secret 
stock of happiness, which he could enjoy only 
by concealing it, he affected to be busy in all 
schemes of diversion, and endeavoured to make 


others pleased with the state of which he him- — 


self was weary. But pleasures never can be so 
multiplied or continued, as not to leave much 
of life unemployed ; there were many hours, 
both of the night and day, which he could spend 
without suspicion in solitary thought. ‘The 
load of life was much lightened; he went ea- 
gerly into the assemblies, because he supposed 
the frequency of his presence necessary to the 
success of his purposes ; he retired giadly to 
privacy, because he had now a subject of 
thought. 

His chief amusement was to picture to him- 
self that world which he had never seen; to 
place himself in various conditions ; to be en- 
tangled in imaginary difficulties ; and to be en- 
gaged in wildadventures: but his benevolence 
always terminated his projects in the relief of 
distress, the detection of fraud, the defeat of 

ppression, and the diffusion of happiness. 

Thus passed twenty months of the life of 

asselas. He busied himself so intensely in 

‘isionary bustle, that he for got his real solitude ; 
and, amidst hourly preparations for the various 
incidents of human affairs, neglected to con- 
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sider by what means he should mingle with 
mankind. 

One day, as he was sitting on a bank, he 
feigned to himself an orphan - virgin vobbed of 
her little portion by a treachereus lover, and 
crying after him for restitution and redress. 
So strongly was the image impressed upon his 
mind, that he started up in the mvaid’s defence, 
and ran forward to seize the plunderer with all 
the eagerness of real pursuit. Fear naturally 
quickens the flight of guilt. Rasselas could 
not catch the fugitive with his utmost efforts ; 
but, resolving to weary by perseverance, him 
whom he could not surpass in speed, he pres- 
sed on till the foot ofthe mountain stopped his 
COUrS@. 

Here he recollected himself, and srifiled at 
hisown useless impetuosity. ‘Then raising his 
eyes to the mountain, “ This,” said he, * is the 
fatal obstacle that hinders at once the enjoy- 
ment of pleasure, and the exercise of virtue. 
How long is it that my hopes and wishes have 
flown beyond this boundary of my life, which 
yet I never have attempted to surmount !” 

Struck with this reflection, he sat down to 
muse, andremembered, that, since he first re- 
solved to escape from his confinement, the sun 
had passed twice over him in his annual course. 
He now felt a degree of regret with which he 
had never been before acquainted. He con- 
sidered how much might have been done in the 
time which had passed, and left nothing real 
behind it. He compared twenty months with 
the life of man. “In life,” said he, “is not to 
be counted the ignorance of infancy, or imbe- 
cility of age. Weare long before we are able 
to think, and we soon cease from the power of 
acting. The true period of human existence 
may be reasonably- estimated at forty years, of 
which I have mused away the four and twenti- 
eth part. What Ihave lost was certain, for 1 
have certainly possessed it; but of twenty 
inonths to come who can assure me !” 

The consciousness of his own folly pierced 
him deeply, and he was long before he could 
be reconciled to himself. “ The rest of my 
time,” said he, “ has been lost by the crime or 
folly of my ancestors, and the absurd institu- 
tions of my country ; I remember it with dis- 
gust, yet without remorse: but the months 
that have passed since new light darted into 
my soul, since I formed a scheme of reasonabic 
felicity, have been squandered by my own fault. 
I have lost that which can never be restored : 
I have secn the sun rise and set for twenty 
months, an idle gazer on the light of heaven: 
in this time the birds have left,tie nest of their 
mother, and committed themselves to the 
woods and tothe skies: the kid has forsaken 
the teat, and learned by degrees to climb the 
rocks in quest of independent sustenance. I 
only have made no advances, but am still help- 
less and ignorant. ‘The moon, by more than 
twenty changes, admonished me of the flux of 
life ; the stream that rolled before my feet up- 
braided my inactivity. I sat feasting on intel- 


lectual luxury, regardless alike of the exam- 
ples of the earth, and the instructions of the 
planets. ‘Twenty months are passed, who shall 
restore them ?” 

These sorrowful meditations fastened wpon 
his mind ; he passed four months in resolving 
to lose no more time in idle resolves, and was 
awakened to more vigorous exertiofrby hearing 
a maid, who had broken a porcelain cup, re- 
mark, that what cannot be repaired is not to 
be regretted. hi 

This was obvious ; and Rasselas reproached 
himself that he had not discovered it, having 
not known, or not considered, how many use- 
ful hints are obtained by chance, and how of- 
ten the mind, hurried by her own ardour to 
distant views, neglects the truths that lie open 
before her. He, for a few hours, regretted 
his regret, and from that time bent his,awhole 
mind upon the means of escaping from the .» 
valley of happiness. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 














FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
ai 
ON THE CRUSADES. 
_——e (e-— 
CONCLUDED, 
. — 

{T was not, however, merely to open and 
secure a passage to the holy city, that the na- 
tions of Europe arose inarms. They had long 
beheld, with the most bitter mortification, the 
places consecrated by the presence and suffer- 
ings of the Founder of their Religion in the 
hands of his mostinveterate enemies. Beth- 
lehem and Calvary (the cradle and the tomb 
of the Messiah) were polluted by the rites of 
mahometan worship. ‘The country of. the 
gospel was subject to the dominion of the Al- 
coran, and they fancied they saw their reli- 
fion prostrate at the feet of the prephet of 

rabia. Brooding over these melancholy * 
prospects; inflamed by pictures of the vio- 
lence, the cruelty, snd the sacrilege of the 
Turks; the western Christians resolvedl to 
save the sacred places from. profanation, bv re- 
ducing them again to the banners of the cross. 

These motives, though mingled with super- 
stition, and coloure d With i mer qutienesse are never- 
theless natural, 
over the human wees: iv en in our ‘dink of 
reason and refinement, similar causes might 
produce similar eflects........dmagine that the 
bones of our fathers were in the possession of 
our enemies ! That some brutal barbarians 
had violated the repose of their graves, and 
were neneting their ashes in the winds of 
heaven! Conccive that the tomb of our Wash- 
ington was trampled on and insulted by 
some merciless invader! Would not the pros- 
pect, enkindling every passion of our bosoms, 
arouse us to vengeance, tmpel us to resevfe the 
precious relics from polls tion, or perish ia the 
glorious enterpr ize $ 
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‘To these religious or spiritual motives may 
be added onc of a temporal or political charac- 
ter. The Turks, a tribe of Vartars who had 
embraced mahometanism, had, in the space 
of a few years, over-run the kingdoms of Asia 
as far as the Hellespont. Their prophet had 
taught them to spread his religion by force of 
arms ; and the koran, chains, or the sword, 
were the only alternatives which they offered 
to the nations they conquered. Constantino- 
ple was the only barrier of the western world ; 
and the Grecian empire, enfeebled by luxury 
and debilitated by age, was tottermg on the 
verge of destruction. ‘The fears of the Eu- 
ropeans were therefore justly alarmed, lest 
not only the holy Jand, but their own countrics, 
might falla prey to the fury of the infidels. 

When the minds of men were prepared, by 
the influence of these powerful motives, Pe- 


ter the Hermit began his fanatical career. He - 


had made the voyage of Jerusalem, and had 
suffered, in full measure, the insults and in- 


dignities which were heaped upon the pil- 


grims. Barefoot and bareheaded, bearing the 
crucifix, he marched through Europe, sound- 
ing the alarm of the holy war, and calling the 
nations to repentance and toarmse When he 
painted the sufferings of the natives and pil- 
erims of Palestine, every heart was melted to 
compassion. Lvery breast glowed with indig- 
nation, when he challenged the martial heroes 
of the age to defend their brethren and rescue 
their Saviour. In this situation the decrees of 
the Supreme Pontiff were expected with ex- 
treme impatience. Councils were assembled 
at Placentiaand Clermont. In the former im- 
ymense multitudes devoted themselves to the 
service of the cross; in the Jatter, after the 
Pope and Peter had renewed their pathetic 
exhortations, upwards of thirty thousand per- 
sons, as if by inspiration, exclaimed with one 
voice, “ Jt is the will of God”....words deemed 
so memorable, that they were ever afterwards 
the call to battle, the sound of triumph, and 
the solace of defeat. Sanctioned thus, by the fa- 
thers of the church, immense multitudes flock- 
ed to enlist themselves under the sacred ban- 
ners. Not only the gallant nobles of the age, 
whom we may suppose to be apt allured by so 
romantic an enterprize, but peasants, artizans, 
and ecclesiastics of every order. Age forgot 
his hoary head....youth his feeble arm ; and 
even the female, disguising her sex by her ar- 
mour, assumed the sign of the cross. Before 
the period of departure fixed in council, a rab- 
bie of three hundred thousand, men, women, 
and children, loudly 1mportuned the hermit 
Peter to lead them to the holy warfare. They 


took neither stafi, nor scrip, nor provision for 


the way. They expected miracies would be 
wrought fer their support, and that the arm 
of the Almighty would be laid bare for their 
protection. ‘The countries through which they 
passed were ravaged by plunder and devasta- 
tion, until the enraged inhabitants of Hungary 
and Thrace arose to vengeance and massacre. 
One-third only of these miserable fanatics were 
left for the sword of Soliman the Turk. 

The more disciplined armies followed. Al- 
Jured by the splendid name of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, the flower of European arms was 
at his disposal; and, after crossing the Bos- 
phorus, seven hundred thousand men were 








mustered on the plains of Asia. Famine, 
fatiguc, an unknown and sultry climate, and 
the sword of a warlike enemy, destroyed the 
adventurers by thousands. Ardour, sustained 
by less powerful motives, would have sunk 
into despair. But nothing could damp the 
spirit of the crusaders; and, after incredible 
disasters, after two successive victories, M 
which the power of the Turks was completely 
broken, they beheld with rapturous enthusiasm 
the Holy City. Fired by the prospect, they 
commenced “the assault, and on /riday, at 
three in the afternoon, (the day and hour of the 
crucifixion) the standard of the crossis displayed 
on the walls of Jerusalem. A scene of car- 
nage ensues outrageous to humanity, and 
strangely inconsistent with the mild principles 
of the religion they professed. The citizens 
are devoted to indiscriminate slaughter.....nor 
age nor sex is spared. The infidels had pro- 
faned the sacred places; the Christians had 
suffered the deepest miseries : both are to be 
avenged. The streets of Jerusalem are cover- 
ed wit® slain ; when the fierce warriors, throw- 
ing aside their bloody weapons, advance with 
bended knee to the tomb of the Prince of 
Peace! Their brutal rage is dissolved in 
tears, when, amid the loud anthems of the 
clergy, they ascend the hill of Calvary, to pay 
their adoration at the foot of the cross. 

Having thus consummated their labours, 
they were then to defend, by wisdom and vir- 
tue, what, by valour, they had acquired. The 
kingdom was unanimously offered to their no- 
ble and virtuous leader. ‘ No,” exclaims the 
gallant Godfrey, “ J will not wear a crown of 
gold in that city where the Saviour of the 
World bore a crown of thorns.” His modest 
ambition was content with the title of ‘ Baron 
and Defender of the Holy Sepulchre.” But 
the surrounding nations did not suffer them 
long to remain in the peaceful enjoyment of 
the fruits of their victory. The renown of 
the arms of Saladin scattered dismay among 
the European nations, and aroused them to 
new crusades. The kings of Poland and Bo- 
hemia; Conrad and two Fredericks, of Germa- 
ny; Louis the seventh, Philip, and St. Louis, 
of France; and the lion-hearted Richard of 
Ingland, exhausted their kingdoms and Eu- 
rope in six successive expeditions. <A review 
of these would only form a repetition of the 
same enthusiasm, and superstition, and mise- 
ry, and defeat. ‘They retained possession of 
Jerusalem but ninety years; and, in two cen- 
turies, the banners of the crescent waved in 
triumph over the whole holy land. Thus 
ended the only common enterprize in which 
Europe ever engaged, and which all Europe 
embraced with equal ardour. 
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WIT. 


ae 


Those are mistaken’ who imagine wit and 
judgment to be distinct matters. Judgement 
is only the perfection of wit; which penetrates 
into the recesses of things, observes all that 
merits observation, and perceives what seems 
imperceptible. We must therefore agree, 
that it is extensive wit which produces ali the 
effects attributed to judgment. 
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Damnosa quid non imminuit dies? 
ffor. 

THE present situation of some parts of the 
world, when contrasted with their former 
greatness and splendour, must strike the mind 
with awful and melancholy sensations. Such 
comparisons will afford useful and instructive 
lessons to the juvenile mind ; and, even to the 
more advanced in life, the proper execution 
of such a task will not be unnecessary. While 
they designate those national; and even indi- 
vidual characters which should, with the great- 
est circumspection, be avoided, they, with the 
same accuracy, delineate those traits in human 
manners, which should be considered as mo- 
dels for imitation, and be pursued with eager- 
ness by every virtuous man. 

That beautiful and fertile portion of the 
globe, which lies between the Russian confines 
and the shores of the Adriatic and the Archi- 
pelago, were once inhabited by a gallant and 
enterprizing people. Distinguishable from 
other nations, by the simplicity of their man- 
ners, by the mild and genial nature of their 
respective governments, and by an heroism 
which nothing but the true and genuine spirit 
of patriotism could inspire, they seemed to 
participate, in an extensive degree, that por- 
tion of felicity allotted to human nature. Be- 
hold the state of this unhappy country, and 
learn from it the mutability of human grandezr ! 
At one time elevated to the pinnacle of national 
glory and power; at another, sunk to the low- 
est point of political deeradation. The demon 
of barbarism and ignorance has usurped the 
seats of oratory and refinement; and the cold 
and chilling hand of oppression has completed 
the gloomy fabric of wretchedness and misery. 
In anticnt times, the Peloponnesian acknow- 
ledged no terrestrial divinity but the spirit 
Liberty : in modern times, to the disgrace of 
humanity, he bows in humble submission to 
the altar of despotism. 

Passing, now, to the western shore of the 
Venetian gulph, we find that it was once in- 
habited by a race of men exalted far above 
their species, by the superior vigour and force 
of their intellectual powers. That penetrating 
genius, that discerning eye, which could look 
prophetically into distant periods of time, be- 
longed to the antient Roman. There were 
the powers of eloquence exerted in the de- 
fence of innocence ; there did the lofty or tre- 
mendous objects of nature awaken genius and 
decorate the magic pages of the poet. There 
did the philosopher, analizine nature, explain 
her phenomena. There did Tully thunder... 
there did Virgil charm....there did Livy trans- 
mit to posterity the history of his country. 
Shali we view the present submissive state of 
this country, once the proud mistress of the 
European and Asiatic nations ? Shall we deve- 
lope the causes of her rapid declension from 
greatness, and point out her present state of 
abject humility and servitude? The tear of 
manly sorrow would flow at the recital, and 
the sympathy of human nature be awakened. 
The modern Italian, who views through the 
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medium of history the conditfon of his forefath- 
ers, must look forward with a pleasing antici- 
pation, and an ardent desire for the period of his 
emancipation from slavery....for his liberation 
from the shackles of stupidity and oppression. 

The enervating hand of luxury has made an 
inroad on Spanish bravery and frugality. Indo- 
lence has supplanted industry, that bulwark of 
a country’s greatness. The Spaniard, who frre- 
musgue animas militum accendit in hostes....that 
bravery and patriotism which hurried him to 
meet the hostile army in the field of battle, are 
now no more. Military spirit and virtue are 
buried in the tombs of their fathers. ‘The sun 
of literature and science is sunk beneath the 
Spanish hemisphere, and left a world in dark- 
ness and ignorance. Such have been, and 
such are the situations of the three great king- 
doms of southern Europe. From them we 
have discovered the rocks upon which em- 
pires wreck. Let us all, then, with timely cau- 
tion endeavour to avoid them. The juvenile 
mind must not remain uncultivated. It should 
begin its course with a determination to reach 
the goal of perfection. The education and 
nurture of his youthful son should be the first 
care of his aged parent. *Tis an important 
duty which he owes to his God, his country, 
and himself. 








TRENTON, JULY 1, 1805. 








On Thursday and Friday last were held the 
quarterly examinations of the schools in the 
Trenton Academy. The young ladies, in the 
department under the care of Mr. Dubois, ex- 
hibited marks of improvement, especially in 
writing, arithmetic and English grammar, 
honorable to themselves and creditable to their 
instructor and to the institution. We under- 
stand the trustees have it in comtemplation to 
reward, by suitable premiums, such of the 
scholars of the young ladies’ department as at 
the next quarterly examination shall have 
made the most meritorious progress in the 
several branches of education. The examina- 
tion of the classical department, under the tui- 
tion of Mr. Doyle, was attended by several li- 
terary gentlemen of this city. Its much im- 
proved state afforded the highest gratification. 
The performances of the scholars, in every 
degree of classical acquirement, gave strong 
and pleasing evidence of the present flourish- 
ing condition of this part of the seminary. 

We are informed the several schools open 
again on this day fer the reception of scholars. 

It is net foreign from the office of a literary 
paper, to mention the favorable opportunities 
which this seminary affords for the instruction 
of youth, and the acquirement of knowledge. 
Excellent teachers are provided in the several 
cepartments, and the strictest attention is paid 
as Well to the morals and manners as to the 
literary attainments of youth. The proximity 
to that celebrated institution, the college of 
New-Jersey, renders it easy so to order the 
studies of young men as to adapt and prepare 
them for entrance into its classes. The quar- 
terly examinations enable the trustees and the 
friends of the scholars to judge of their pro- 
fess and of the situation of the schools. The 
Separation of the sexes into different depart- 





ments, and under different teachers, is an ar- 
rangement of peculiar propriety and utility. 
A more healthful situation than this city can 
seldom be found. It is said that no parent of 
the very many foreign scholars, especially from 
the southern states, who have been educated at 
this academy, has had to mourn the loss of a 
child whilst here engaged in the pursuit of 
science. Board is to be had in the most re- 
spectable families on reasonable terms. All 
these considerations unite tofender this Aca- 
demy one of the most eligible places which can 
be found for the education of youth. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


We are yet much in the dark with respect 
to the force and movements of the hostile 
fleets in the West-Indies....the accounts re- 
specting them must be considered, as yet, mere- 
ly as the vague and uneertain reports of the 
day. The following accounts are the most 
material received since our last. 

Captain Tinker, of the brig Actress, arrived 
at New-York, in 16 days from St. Pierres, gives 
information, that on the 5th of June,the French 
and Spanish combined fleets sailed from Mar- 
tinique for Guadaloupe, and left that place on 
the 8th June. Capt. T. further informs, that 
two French frigates had arrived at Martinique, 
which sailed from Ferrol in company with a 
French and Spanish fleet of 14 sail of the line, 
frigates and transports, with troops bound for 
Martinique, and that the two frigates parted 
from the fleetin a gale of wind. 

The combined fleets captured a British ship 
of war, of 30 guns, in going out of Guadalcupe. 
ssttisinn 

Captain Denike, arrived at New-York, in 15 
days from St. Croix, which place he left on 
the 11th June, says, that news was received 
there the day before he sailed, that the French 
had taken the island of Jamaica; that they 
landed 15,000 troops on the north side of the 
island, and marched to Kingston. Captain D. 
received the above news from the American 
Consul just before he sailed. 

_—— + 

Captain Holmes, of the schooner Union, on 
the 6th May, in lat. 41, 10, long. 22, spoke a 
British fleet from Portsmouth for the West- 
Indies, consisting of 23 ships, a brig, and a 
few transports. An officer informed that they 
were the third fleet which was in pursuit of 
the French and Cadiz squadrons. 

~i— 

A report from Lisbon, May 8, that it was 
expected that the Portuguese would engage in 
the war against the French. The British ex- 
pedition under Gen. Craig had stopped at 
Lisbon. 

— 

The dangerous wreck of the Province ship of 
war, which wassunk in the Delaware river, dur- 
ing the revolution, is now completely removed 
from where she lay, in Lad’s Cove, about half 
a mile below Gloucester Point, 

8+ 

Madame Jerome Bonaparte had arrived at 
Amsterdam, but was not permitted to land; 
and the ship was ordered to sail immediately 
...Gestination not known. 





His excellency R. R. Livingston, late minis” 
ter from the United States to the French Go" 
vernment, his lady, and suite, arrived at New- 
York on the 28th ult. in the ship Mississipp1. 

——D + oo 

Claus, a black man, was executed at Hack- 
ensack on the 28th ult. for the murder of Joe, 
a negro man. 


LLL ALLL SAI 
From a London papier of May il. 


On Thursday last, about three o'clock, 
special messenger arrived at the Secretary of 
State’s office, with the treaty that has been so 
long negociating with the court of Russia, 
sealed and signed in due form. This treaty 1s 
offensive and defensive, and some of the North- 
ern Powers either are, or soon will be, parties 
to it. The public may now consider the wart 
as only in its commencement. 

Count Worenzow, the Russian Ambassador 
at this court, alsoreceived dispatches on Thurs 
day, brought by a Russian Courier, of the 
same nature as those alluded to above. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


— + oo 


A nuMBeEr of Communications have been received; 
many of which cannot consistently with our ideas of 
propriety, be admitted intothe Adiscel/any. It would 
flla column to give an appropriate answer to each 
correspondent ; the Editor, therefore, with the high- 
est obligations for suitable favors, informs his cot- 
respondents generally, that nothing of a personal or 
merely local tendency can be admitted, whilst such 
a stock of matter on genera! subjects remains on 
hand. The latter will always be the most accepta- 
ble....and, if well written, be sure of a place in our 
papere-—To his readers generally he recommends a 
perusal of the Grecian fable of the Father, the Som, 
and the Ass, which has been elegantly versified by 
the celebrated comedian Foote. 

With ‘“ Humanitas,” we certainly agree that 
** candor and liberality ought always to be the cha- 
racteristic of an ingenuous mind, and patron of juve- 
nile exertions ;” but we think the public will derive 
little information or amusement in the publication 
of his piece. 

The ‘ Inhabitant of the Torrid Zone,” cannot be 
admitted, as he seems tothink our paper devoted to 
‘« contention ;” besides, one criticism on the ‘* Friend 
to Genius” has had a place, and were his to he ad- 
mitted, as it is, in our opinion, also liable to criticism, 
it might be intruding too much on the wishes of the 
public. 

To * Yulian,” the love sick swain, we must also 
apologize. His Verses may be well calculated to 
touch the heart of the ‘* Seraphic ALuid,” but we ap- 
prehend his poetry will afford but little gratification 
to any body else. 

“ Horatius,” and “ Z,” will appear soon. 

The ‘‘ Old Farmer and Sulscriier? even with the 
postage, is not worth publishing. 
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Dibituary. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth eer EA, 
Await, alike, th’ inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead—but to the grave ! 
GRAY. 


DIED, 


At Mohegan, near New-London, Martha, aged 
120. She was widow of Zachariah, one of the No- 
bility of the Mohegan Tribe of Indians, and many 
years an Agent from said Tribe to the General As- 
sembly of Connecticut. 
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Seat of the Muses. — 


————- -- 


Anecdotes. 
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MY NOISELESS HOURS I GIVE, 
BLEST POETRY, TO THEE! 


A SONNET. 
Felex est qui nibil timet, nibil culpit. 


+o 
I Greet the man, who from the croud retires, 
Who shuns the noise of opulence and fame ; 
Within his breast awakes but few desires, 
And fans the spark of friendship to a flame. 


In little cot, beside a shady grove, 

Where opes in front a large end blooming plain, 
Sits at each eve and cheers his smiling love, 

Or wand’ring stranger, or his neighb’ring swain. 


At tales of malice turns the deafen’d ear, 
Nor envy feels, when riches round him spread ; 
Who craves but little from each passing year, 
And joyful stretches on his lowly bed : 
While weeping friends surround his fading clay 
Smiles on them all, and wings his heavenly way. 


ey. 1S 


EPITAPH ON ANACREON. 


FROM MOORE’S TRANSLATION OF HIS ODES. 
-——- +o — 
Here sleeps Anacreon in this ivied shade ; 
Here mute in death the Teian swan” is laid. 
Cold, cold, the heart, which liv’d but to inspire 
All the voluptuous frenzy of desire. 


And yet, oh Bard! thou art not mute in death : 
Still, still we catch thy Lyre’s delicious breath ; 
And still thy sorigs of soft Bathylla bloom, 
Green as the ivy round the mouldering tomb ! 


Nor yet has death obscur’d thy fire of love, 
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Seitl, still it lights thee through the Elysian grove ; 
And dreams are thine, that bless th’ elect alone, 
And Venus calls thee, e’en in death, her own ! 





* A swan was the hieroglyphical emblem of a poet. 
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THE CAPTIVE BEE. 


BY HERRICK. 
——e + 

As Yulia once a sluinb’ring lay, 
It chane’d a Bee did fly that way, 
Afier a dew, or dew-like shower, 
To tipple freely in a tlower. 
For some rich flower, he took the lip 
Of Yulia, and began to Sip 3 
But when he felt he suck’d from thence 
Honey, and in the quintessence : 
tie drank so much he scarce could stir, 
So Julia took the pilferer. 
And thus surpriz’d, as Filchers use, 
lie thus begau himself t’ excuse: 
Sweet Lady-Flower, I never brought 
Hither the feast one thieving thought: 
But taking those rare lips of yours 
For some fresh, fragrant, luscious flowers : 
[ thought I might there take a taste, 
Where so much syrup ran at waste. 
Besides, know this, I never sting 
The dower that gives me nourishing : 
But with a kiss, or thanks, do pay 
For Honey, that I bear away. 
This said, he laid his little scrip 
Of honey, fore her Ladyship : 
And told her, as some tears did fall, 
That, that he took, and that was all. 
At which she smil’d; and bade him go 
and take his bag ; but thus much tnow,§ 
When next he came a pilfering so, 
He should from her full lips derive, 
Honey encugh to §)) his hive. 





HEIDEGGAR was avery extraordinary man: 
though born amidst the mountains of Switzer- 
land in the greatest simplicity of manners, he 
had naturally the strongest propensity, taste 
and inclination for refined and splendid diver- 
sions: he went to England with these endow- 
ments, and made a brilliant fortune of them. 
The English nation may be said to have con- 
stituted him director of its public diversions ; 
a post which brought him in a clear £.5,000 
perannum. He was undertaker of the opera, 
ridottos and principal entertainments in Lon- 
don. The followmg humorous anecdote is 
related of him. 

The late facetious Duke of Montague gave 
an entertainment, at the Devil tavern, to seve- 
ral of the nobility and gentry....selecting the 
most convivial, and a few hard drinkers, who 
were all in the plot. - Heideggar (the ygliness 
of whose countenance was almost frightful) 
Was invited, and in a few hours after dinner 
was made so dead drunk, that he was carried 
out of the room and laid insensible upon a bed 
weed profound sleep ensued; when the late 
Mrs. Salmon’s daughter was introduced, who 
took a mould from his face in plaster of Paris. 
From this, a mask was made, and a few days 
before the next masquerade, at which the king 
promised to be present, with the countess of 
Yarmouth, the Duke made application to Hei- 
deggar’s valet to know what sort of clothes he 
was likely to wear; and then procuring a 
similar dress, and a person of the same stature, 
he gave him his instructions. On the evening 
of the masquerade, as soon as the king was 
seated, Heideggar, as usual, ordered the music 
to play “God save the King ;” but his back 
was no sooner turned, than the false Heideg- 
gar ordered them to play “ Over the water to 
Charley.” The whole company were thunder- 
struck ; and all the courtiers, not in the plot, 
were thrown into a stupid consternation: Hei- 
deggar flew to the music gallery, swore, stamp- 
ed, and raved...accused the musicians of drun- 
kenness, or of being suborned to ruin him: 
the King and the Countess laughed so immode- 
rately that they hazarded a discovery. While 
Heideggar stood in the gallery, “ God save the 
King” was the tune; but when, after setting 
matters to rights, he retired to one of the 
dancing rooms, the counterfeit, stepping for- 
ward, and placing himself upon the floor of 
the theatre, just before the music gallery, call- 
ed out ina most audible voice, imitating Hei- 
deggar, damned them for blockheads, had not 
he just told them to play “Charley over the 
water!” A pause ensued: the musicians, who 
knew his character, in their turn thought him 
either drunk or mad; but as he continued his 
vociferation. Charley was played again. At this 
repetition of the supposed affront, some of the 
officers of the guards were for ascending the 
gallery and kicking the musicians out ; but the 
late Duke of Cumberland, who could hardly 
contain himself, interposed. The company 
were thrown into the greatest confusion, and 
“ shame, shame,” resounding from all parts, 
Heideggar once more flew in a violent rage to 
that part of the theatre facing the gallery : 
here the Duke of Montague artlully addressed 
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him, saying “the King was in a violent pas. 
sion; that his best way was to go instantly and 
make an apology, for the music were certainly 
mad ; and afterwards discharge them.”  Al- 
most in the same instant he ordered the false 
Heiddeggar to do the same. ‘The scene now 
became truly comic. Heideggar had no soon- 
er made a genteel apology for the insolence of 
his musicians, but the false Heideggar advanc- 
ed, and in a plaintive tone cried out “ Indeed, 
Sire, it was not my fault, but that there Devil’s 
in my likeness.” Poor Heideggar turned 
round....stared, staggered, grew pale, and 
could not utter a word; the Duke then hu-. 
manely whispered in his ear the sum of the 
plot; and the counterfeit was ordered to take 
off his mask. Here the frolick ended; but 
Heideggar swore he would never attend any 
public amusement, if that witch, the wax- 
work woman, did not break the mould and 
melt down the mask before his face. 
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Ovp Frederick, king of Prussia, had a great 
opinion of the utility of experieace.—A very 
young graduate presented a petition, request- 
ing his majesty would appoint him a supreme 
general. ‘he king wrote under his petition... 
“ Turn to your bible, and in the tenth chapter 
and fifth verse of the second book of Sam- 
ucl, you will find it thus written: “ Tarry at 
Jericho until your beard is grown, and then 
come again.” 








Ci;2 Misecilany. 
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3 SUBSCRIPTIONS to this Paper are 
taken in by the different Post Masters in this 
State—by Messrs. T.& J. Swoxps, New-York, 
and by the principal Booksellers in the United 
States; who are also authorised to receive 75 
cents in advance on each subscription ; it being 
the half yearly amount forthe paper. Commu- 
nications (frost faid) addressed to James Oram, 
Trenton, will be thankfully received. 
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